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The  Gauntlet  Is  Down 

The  global  view  is  under  serious  attack  by  the  Administration  and  many  members  of  Congress.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
oneness  of  the  earth  and  its  people  are  being  challenged  to  prove  that  the  policies  they  support  are  effective,  efficient  and  of 
benefit  to  the  United  States.  Some  Administration  views  are  recorded  below  to  encourage  readers  to  join  this  very  important 
debate  on  the  U.S.  role.  Your  response  should  be  shared  with  local  newspapers  and  your  representatives  in  Congress. 


This  Newsletter  includes  a  report  on 
Cuba  by  Exec.  Secy.  Edward  Snyder,  who 
recently  visited  there  under  AFSC  au¬ 
spices.  Upcoming  newsletters  will  dis¬ 
cuss  conscription  (July)  and  the  concepts 
of  deterrence  and  intervention  (August). 


The  Community  of  Nations,  leane  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  UN, 
recently  told  a  House  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee  that  she  will  urge  the  UN  to  focus 
on  noncontroversial  matters,  on  "programs 
which  achieve  productive,  practical, 
humane  results  beneficial  to  all.  ”  She  de¬ 
scribed  the  World  Health  Organization  as  an 
admirable  example  of  an  agency  which  en¬ 
gages  in  consensus-type  activities.  "No  one 
likes  smallpox, "  she  said. 

According  to  the  Ambassador  the  U.S. 
has  acquiesced  in  the  perversion  of  many 
UN  activities  by  not  withholding  financial 
support  when  UN  agencies  slight  Israel  or 
deny  the  U.S.  a  seat  on  commissions.  The 
Reagan  administration  is  prepared  to  with¬ 
hold  funding  if  UN  agencies  don't  live  up  to 
their  "principles. " 

The  growth  of  UN  budgets  is  of  great  con¬ 
cern  to  the  new  administration.  If  such 
growth  continues  for  a  long  time,  the  "sus¬ 
tainability  and  survivability"  of  UN  institu¬ 
tions  would  come  into  question,  warns  Asst. 
Secretary  of  State  Abrams.  The  U.S.  has  put 
each  UN  agency  on  notice  that  its  1984  and 
1 985  budgets  must  be  held  to  the  fiscal  1 982 
level.  In  order  to  save  money  for  the  U.S. 
treasury,  the  Administration  will  begin  to 
phase  in  a  "deferral  system,"  under  which 
U.S.  dues  to  UN  agencies  will  be  paid  nine 
months  into  each  agency's  fiscal  year.  Some 
cynics  have  speculated  that  this  system  is 
also  intended  to  increase  U.S.  control  over 
agency  programs. 

Peacekeeping.  State  Department  person¬ 
nel  say  they  are  very  supportive  of  the  efforts 
of  the  UN  Peacekeeping  Force  in  Lebanon, 
although  the  U.S.  has  done  little  to  buttress 
the  UN's  ability  to  carry  out  surveillance 
responsibility  in  a  war  zone. 


The  Administration  has  shown  even  less 
enthusiasm  for  introducing  a  UN  presence 
into  a  more  peaceful  environment — as  over¬ 
seers  of  the  permanent  Israeli-Egyptian  bor¬ 
der.  The  U.S.  prefers  a  non-UN  multilateral 
force  which  would  include  U.S.  personnel. 

Sharing  of  Wealth  and  Resources.  The 

Administration  expects  to  put  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  bilateral  economic  aid  than  on  multi¬ 
lateral  transfers.  According  to  Asst.  Secretary 
of  State  Abrams,  bilateral  aid  assures  greater 
appreciation  and  greater  U.S.  control  than  if 
aid  is  channeled  through  multilateral  institu¬ 
tions. 

Ideological  differences  between  the  U.S. 
government  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  reflected  in  the  Administration's 
decision  to  mount  a  major  review  of  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  Treaty.  A  number  of  treaty  articles 
seem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  views  of  an 
Administration  committed  to  private  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  treaty  defines  the  high  sea  and  its  re¬ 
sources  as  "the  common  heritage  of  man¬ 
kind"  and  vests  "all  rights  in  the  resources 
...  in  mankind  as  a  whole. "  It  creates  a  new 
International  Sea-Bed  Authority  to  act  on 
behalf  of  mankind.  The  Authority  could  en¬ 
ter  into  commodity  agreements  to  stabilize 
metal  markets.  It  would  provide  economic 
adjustment  assistance  to  developing  nations 
that  suffer  serious  economic  effects  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  mining  in  the  deep  seas. 

Private  companies  that  want  to  mine  the 
seas  must  contract  with  the  Authority  for  that 
right,  abide  by  production  controls,  pay 
taxes  on  production,  and  provide  technolo¬ 
gy  to  the  mining  arm  of  the  Sea-Bed  Author¬ 
ity.  In  some  instances,  technology  must  also 


be  supplied  to  a  developing  state  or  to  states 
that  have  applied  for  a  mining  site.  Funds 

Gauntlet  (cont.  on  p.  4) 

Selected  International  Budgets: 
with  %  U.S.  Contribution,  1979 

U.S.  Budget 
Pledges  Totals 

(%)  (millions) 


Assessed  budgets  for  1 2 
UN  system  programs- 


including: 

$1,201.7 

United  Nations 

25.0 

$572.1 

Food  &  Agriculture 
Organization 

25.0 

$119.2 

UN  Educational,  Scien¬ 
tific,  &  Cultural 
Organization 

25.0 

$145.2 

World  Health  Organ. 

25.0 

$205.0 

Peacekeeping 

26.4 

$226.8 

UN  Force  in 

Cyprus 

33.8 

$26.0 

UN  Emergency  Force/ 
UNDOF/UNIFIL 

25.4 

$200.8 

Pledges  for  1 6 
voluntary  programs- 
including: 

$1,469 

UNICEF 

22.4 

$133.7 

UNDP 

18.2 

$691.6 

UN  Capital  Devel¬ 
opment  Fund 

7.9 

$  25.1 

UN  Relief  &  Works 
Agency 

40.a 

$127.3 

UN  Environment 
Program 

32.7 

$  30.6 

from  AID  Agenda,  September  1980 
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Cuba  and  the  U.S. — Need  fora  New  Beginning 

by  Edward  F.  Snyder 


Cuba  has  been  the  focal  point  of  some  of 
the  most  traumatic  episodes  in  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  the  last  generation.  Is  it  moving  to 
center  stage  again? 

In  1959,  Castro's  revolutionary  victory 
over  the  U.S. -backed  Batista  regime  seemed 
to  many  Americans,  accustomed  to  U.S. 
dominance  of  the  countries  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  like  a  personal  affront — as  if  the  wise 
U.S.  "parent"  had  been  repudiated  by  a 
truculent  adolescent.  Then,  as  Cuba's  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  U.S.  deteriorated  and  the 
1960  U.S.  economic  embargo  began,  Cuba 
turned  decisively  to  the  Soviet  Union  for 
help,  creating  what  many  Americans  per¬ 
ceived  to  be  a  mortal  danger  "90  miles  from 
our  shores. " 

Less  than  a  year  later,  the  Eisenhower- 
initiated,  Kennedy-approved  CIA  plan  for 
Cuban  exiles  to  invade  Cuba  ended  in  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco.  Khruschev's  subsequent 
rash  act  in  secretly  moving  Soviet  missiles  to 
Cuba  and  Kennedy's  militant  reaction 
brought  the  world  to  the  brink  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust  in  October,  1962.  Successive 
waves  of  Cubans  coming  to  the  U.S.,  now 
totaling  about  800,000,  and  Congressional 
documentation  of  CIA  attempts  to  assassi¬ 
nate  Fidel  Castro  have  kept  the  U.S. -Cuban 
conflict  in  the  headlines  over  the  years. 

Now  the  Reagan  administration,  which 
views  the  world  in  stark  terms  of  conflict 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
sees  Cuba  as  a  Soviet  surrogate,  is  undertak¬ 
ing  a  fundamental  review  of  U.S.  policy  to¬ 
ward  Cuba.  No  decisions  have  yet  been 
made,  but  Administration  representatives 
have  indicated  clearly  that  no  options,  in¬ 
cluding  a  full  U.S.  blockade  or  invasion,  are 
ruled  out.  Such  action  by  the  U.S.  would  set 
precisely  the  wrong  example  in  international 
behavior  and  would  be  an  absolute  disaster 
in  the  slow  progress  toward  a  system  of  inter¬ 
national  law  and  order. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  Cuba  as  part  of 
a  twelve-person  group  sponsored  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  April 
26  to  May  3.  Outgeneral  impressions  are  set 
forth  in  an  eighteen-page  report,  "Encoun¬ 
ters  in  Revolutionary  Cuba."* 

Several  brief  personal  observations  may 
interest  Newsletter  readers: 

•  Cuban  leaders  state  that  they  hope  the 
small  steps  taken  toward  normalized  rela¬ 
tions  during  the  Carter  administration  (freer 


travel,  opening  of  "Interest  Sections"  in  the 
embassies  in  Washington  and  Havana,  etc.) 
will  be  retained  and  expanded.  However, 
they  take  seriously  statements  by  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  officials  that  no  options  are 
ruled  out.  Recently  large  numbers  of  citizens 
have  been  trained  in  the  territorial  militia, 
roughly  similar  to  the  U.S.  National  Guard, 
We  saw  large  numbers  marching  in  the  May 
Day  parade,  sending  a  message  of  Cuban 
determination  to  Washington. 

•  The  organized  and  active  part  of  the 
Cuban  citizenry  shows  support  for  the  Castro 
government.  Clearly  the  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  past  twenty-two  years  to¬ 
ward  a  better  material  life  (see  box)  creates 
strong  government  supporters  among  work¬ 
ing  people  with  memories  of  the  Batista  era. 
The  media,  the  educational  system,  and  the 
various  organizations  create  and  foster  these 


attitudes.  Moreover,  the  successive  waves  of 
dissident  Cubans  leaving  the  country  have 
increased  internal  cohesion  in  this  nation  of 
now  nearly  ten  million  people. 

•  We  received  no  direct  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tions  about  reported  Cuban  arms  aid  to  guer¬ 
rillas  in  El  Salvador.  We  did  hear  a  strong 
defense  of  Cuba's  right  to  back  popular  rev¬ 
olutionary  movements  if  it  chooses.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  us  numerous  times,  and  con¬ 
ceded  by  some  U.S.  officials,  that  Cuba  had 
not  create’d  and  was  not  responsible  for  the 
repressive  and  unjust  economic,  political, 
and  social  systems  which  are  now  fertile 
ground  for  revolutionary  change  in  Central 
America. 


I  was  struck  by  the  anomaly  of  critical  U.S. 
allegations  of  Cuban  arms  aid  to  the  insur¬ 
gent  movements  in  El  Salvador  while  the 
Reagan  administration  is  asking  Congress  to 
repeal  the  Clark  amendment  (to  free  it  to  aid 
insurgents  in  Angola)  and  is  reportedly  pre¬ 
paring  to  arm  Cambodian  insurgents  in  their 
efforts  to  overthrow  the  government  in 
Phnom  Penh.  I  also  find  it  incongruous  that 
the  U.S.  criticizes  Cuba  for  having  some 
20,000  troops  in  Angola  and  12-15,000  in 
Ethiopia  while  the  U.S.  has  more  than 
429,000  troops  on  foreign  soil — I  ike  Cuba's, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments.  Fourteen  countries  have  more  than 
1 ,000  U.S.  troops  stationed  on  their  territor¬ 
ies  (not  including  2,150  at  the  U.S.  base  in 
Guantanamo  in  Cuba). 

•  The  wave  of  some  1 25,000  refugees  who 
left  Cuba  in  1980  was  obviously  a  blow  to 


the  Castro  government.  It  is  now  using  this 
experience  to  sol  idify  the  al  legiance  of  those 
who  have  remained  by  portraying  those  who 
left  as  criminal  and  "anti-social"  elements. 
The  State  Department  identifies  1,763  as 
actual  felons.  Others  sought  family  reuni¬ 
fication  or  a  better  life  in  the  U.S.  It  is  not 
clear  to  me  how  the  motives  of  most  of  the 
fleeing  Cubans  differed  from  the  motives  of 
many  Puerto  Ricans,  Mexicans,  and  others 
who  are  attracted  by  the  glittering  affluence 
of  a  developed  country. 

•  For  a  supporter  of  civil  liberties,  Cuba 
leaves  much  to  be  desired:  It  is  a  one-party 
state  with  no  opposition  news  sources  and 
with  limitations  on  religious  proselytizing. 

Cuba  (cor)t.  on  p.  3) 


'Available  from  the  AFSC;  or  send  $1  to  FCNL — ask  for  "Cuba  trip  report." 


The  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (CIA) 

in  March  published  "The  Cuban  Economy: 

A  Statistical  Review."  Some  figures  regarding  Cuba,  with 

others  for  comparison: 

adult  literacy 

80%  (1960) 

96%  (1975) 

life  expectancy  at  birth 

64  (1960) 

70  (1977) 

lU.S.  in  1977:  73| 

infant  mortality  (0-1  year) 

Iper  1 ,000  live  births] 

36  (1960) 

25  (1977) 

[Mexico  in  1977:  50] 

population  per  physician 

1200  (1960) 

650  (1976) 

lU.S.  in  1976:  660] 

daily  caloric  intake 

2728  (1979) 

[recommended 

middle  income  average:  2390] 

average  annual  population 

'U.S.  (1960-77)  1.3%  1 

growth  rate 

2.0%  (1960-70) 

1.6%  (1971-7) 

Mexico  (1960-77)  3.3%J 

gross  national  product 

Mexico  in  1978:  $1440  1 

per  capita 

$1380  (1978) 

Jamaica,  1978:  $1160  J 

unemployment  rate 

3.0%  (1977) 

lU.S.  in  1979:  5.8%] 

share  of  income  of 

highest  20%  of 

households 

60%  (1953) 

35%  (1973) 

lU.S.  in  1972:  42.8%] 

from  CIA  Atlas,  May  1978 
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Global  Concern:  A  Look  to  the  Future 


The  Clobal  2000  Report  to  the  President 
has  been  overshadowed  by  a  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration  shift  in  national  priorities  and 
increasing  global  tensions.  The  Report  was 
initiated  by  Pres.  Carter  in  1977  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ),  the  State  Department,  and 
eleven  other  federal  agencies  in  July  1 980.  It 
studies  the  "probable  changes  in  the  world's 
population,  natural  resources,  and  environ¬ 
ment  through  the  end  of  the  century. " 

The  Report  emphasizes  that  global  poli¬ 
cies  should  concern  themselves  with 
humanity  as  a  whole.  It  encourages  these 
policies  to  focus  on  the  future  and  concern 
themselves  with  future  generations.  And  it 
warns  of  the  serious  problems  that  will  face 
those  generations  because  of  decisions 
made,  or  not  made,  now. 

The  Report  assumes  that  present  political 
policies  and  technological  advance  will 
continue  without  major  wars  or  other  catas¬ 
trophes.  It  concludes  that  the  world  of  the 
year  2000  will  be  "more  crowded,  more 
polluted,  less  stable  ecologically,  and  more 
vulnerable  to  disruption  than  the  world  we 
live  in  now."  Global  2000  projects  a 
population  of  6.35  billion,  a  decrease  in 
food  consumption  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries,  a  rise  in  fuel  costs  and  a  lack  of  fire¬ 
wood,  loss  of  fertile  land  to  the  deserts,  loss 
of  40%  of  the  world's  remaining  tropical 
forests,  and  the  extinction  of  as  many  as  20% 
of  the  earth's  plant  and  animal  species. 

When  the  Report  came  out,  then-Secre- 
tary  of  State  Edmund  Muskie  sent  copies  to 
every  embassy  in  Washington  and  asked 
each  ambassador  to  bring  the  report  to  the 
attention  of  his  government.  The  summary 
volume  is  now  printed  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  Japanese. 


Cuba  (cont.  from  p.  2) 

Clearly,  Cuba  has  made  much  less  progress 
toward  the  goals  of  the  UN  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  than  it  has  toward 
the  goals  of  the  UN  Covenant  on  Economic, 
Social,  and  Cultural  Rights. 

But  there  does  appear  to  be  a  new  spirit  of 
dialogue  and  accommodation  between  the 
churches  and  the  government  in  Cuba. 
Cuban  government  leaders  seem  to  have 
gained  a  new  perspective  on  the  role  of  the 
church  in  society  through  the  suffering  of 
religious  people  side  by  side  with  the  poor  in 
Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  by  the  commitment  to  social  justice  of 
the  many  Christians  remaining  in  Cuba. 


As  a  follow-up  to  the  Clobal  2000  Report, 
Carter  directed  over  nineteen  federal  agen¬ 
cies  to  evaluate  present  government  pro¬ 
grams  that  relate  to  long-term  global  issues 
and  to  recommend  improvements.  The  re¬ 
sulting  January  1981  report,  Clobal  Future: 
Time  to  Act,  addresses  problems  described 
by  the  Clobal  2000  Report  and  emphasizes 
long-range  U.S.  national  interests  in  acting 
now  to  avoid  planetary  disaster.  Its  recom¬ 
mendations  include: 

•  Significantly  increasing  family  planning 
and  improving  maternal  and  child  health 
care 

•  Expanding  U.S.  development  assistance 
forfood,  energy,  population,  and  health 
in  cooperation  with  other  countries  and 
international  organizations  (see  April 
Newsletter) 

•  Supporting  the  World  Bank 

•  Implementing  the  Convention  on  the 
Conservation  of  Antarctic  Marine  Living 
Resources 

•  Improving  controls  on  hazardous 
wastes  and  preventing  the  export  of 
hazardous  products 

•  Participating  in  UN  conferences  that 
address  issues  of  global  importance. 

The  Reagan  administration,  preoccupied 
with  its  budget  proposals,  has  not  yet  com¬ 
mented  on  the  Global  2000  Report.  The 
trend  of  administration  policies  is  not  en¬ 
couraging,  however.  Cuts  in  social  programs 
and  a  dismantling  of  environmental  agen¬ 
cies — including  a  75%  personnel  cut  for 
CEQ — indicate  the  Administration's  posi¬ 
tion.  Proposals  to  decrease  contributions  to 
the  UN,  and  to  delay  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty 
negotiations  by  means  of  a  lengthy  review, 
show  a  tendency  to  de-emphasize  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation.  This  does  not  bode  well 
for  Global  2000  concerns. 

In  Congress,  legislation  on  Global  2000 
issues  is  likely  to  be  piecemeal.  H.R.  907, 
introduced  by  Rep.  Ottinger  NY,  establishes 
an  Office  of  Population  Policy  and  recom¬ 
mends  updating  the  Clobal  2000  Report  at 
least  every  two  years.  Hearings  on  this  bill 
may  be  held  later  this  year.  Rep.  Barnes  MD 
has  reintroduced  H.R.  2439,  which  would 
restrict  the  export  of  hazardous  goods  (see 
April  Newslettei).  Reauthorization  for  the 
Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  also 
coming  up.  Hearings  began  in  late  May. 
Passage  of  this  type  of  legislation  would  dem¬ 
onstrate  a  U.S.  resolve  to  address  the  glob¬ 
al  problems  of  population  pressure,  pollu¬ 
tion,  hunger,  and  wasted  resources. 


International  programs  are  also  vital  ave¬ 
nues  for  promoting  Global  2000  issues.  Ex¬ 
amples  include  the  UN  Environmental  Pro¬ 
gram  (UNEP),  which  coordinates  interna¬ 
tional  environmental  efforts  through  such 
programs  as  the  Global  Environment  Moni¬ 
tory  System,  and  the  upcoming  UN  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Renewable  Resources,  scheduled 
for  August  10-21  in  Nairobi.  The  World 
Conservation  Strategy  is  sponsored  by  the 
International  Union  for  Conservation  of  Na¬ 
ture  and  Natural  Resources  (lUCN),  UNEP, 
and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund.  It  "identifies 
the  action  needed  both  to  improve  conserva¬ 
tion  efficiency  and  to  integrate  conservation 
and  development. "  The  strategy  is  aimed  at 
governmental,  conservation  and  industrial 
organizations. 

Two  major  groups  are  working  now  to 
bring  attention  to  Global  2000  issues.  The 
Global  Tomorrow  Coalition  is  composed  of 
population  and  environmental  groups,  as 
well  as  individuals,  who  are  promoting  pub¬ 
lic  awareness.  The  Committee  on  the  Year 
2000  is  co-chaired  by  Russell  Train  and 
Robert  Anderson  and  composed  of  distin¬ 
guished  members  like  Elliot  Richardson  and 
Walter  Cronkite.  They  seek  to  reach  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  leaders  of  major  cor¬ 
porations. 

In  July  1980,  Secretary  of  State  Edmund 
Muskie  said,  "What  we  cannot  do  is  back 
away  from  the  conclusions  of  Global  2000. 
The  stakes  are  too  high  ...  for  the  United 

States,  and  for  mankind _ If  we  begin  our 

work  now,  we  will  say  in  twenty  years  that 
the  Global  2000  was  . . .  wrong.  And  we 
will  congratulate  ourselves  for  having  the 
foresight  to  build  a  better  future. " 

Copies  of  The  Clobal  2000  Report  to  the 
President  are  available  for  $3.50  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402. 
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Antarctic  Treaty  Facing  Problems 


The  Convention  for  the  Conservation  of  Marine  Living  Resources, 
the  latest  agreement  negotiated  under  the  1959  Antarctic  Treaty,  is 
considered  noncontroversial  and  should  be  approved  soon  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Despite  this  forward  step,  the 
treaty  may  face  problems  in  June  when  the  thirteen  signatories  gather 
for  the  eleventh  biennial  session  in  Buenos  Aires.  They  will  probably 
begin  then  to  provide  for  exploration  and  exploitation  of  oil  and  gas  in 
Antarctica.  Such  development  could  endanger  the  extremely  fragile 
environment  of  the  area,  as  well  as  the  highly  significant  treaty  which 
has  protected  that  territory  since  1961. 

Antarctic  ecosystems  are  so  fragile  that  any  exploitation  could 
produce  irreversible  effects.  Coastal  land  supporting  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  life  is  limited  to  only  2%  of  the  continent,  the  very  areas  that 
would  be  prime  sites  for  oil  activities.  Under  the  incredibly  harsh 
Antarctic  conditions,  oil  spills  would  be  virtually  inevitable.  Because 
decomposition  of  spilled  oil  is  much  slower  in  cold  than  in  temperate 
climates,  even  routine  discharges  could  have  catastrophic  impact  on 
the  marine  life  which  promises  to  supply  large  quantities  of  protein  to 
a  hungry  world.  Since  Antarctica  influences  the  stability  of  the  earth's 
oceans  and  atmosphere,  alteration  of  its  environment  could  have 
unforeseen  global  repercussions. 

In  1979  a  number  of  environmental  groups  called  upon  the  U.S.  to 
delay  any  mineral  exploitation  in  Antarctica.  They  suggested  that  a 
World  Preserve  be  instituted  for  the  continent,  prohibiting  all  mining 
until  it  could  clearly  be  undertaken  without  endangering  the  unique 
ecosystems.  But  growing  world  pressures  for  additional  energy  re¬ 
sources  have  caused  the  United  States  and  the  other  twelve  treaty 
countries  to  move  in  the  direction  of  mineral  exploitation. 

Formal  discussion  of  mining  could  endanger  the  1959  treaty,  a 
milestone  in  international  cooperation.  Under  the  treaty,  seven  na¬ 
tions  laying  claim  to  portions  of  the  continent  (Argentina,  Australia, 
Chile,  France,  Great  Britain,  New  Zealand,  Norway)  agreed  not  to 
press  their  claims  for  a  thirty-year  period  (see  map).  They  joined  five 
other  interested  powers  (Belgium,  Japan,  South  Africa,  U.S.,  and 
USSR)  in  dedicating  the  continent  as  a  scientific  laboratory  "in  the 
interests  of  mankind. "  Poland  became  a  member  in  1 977  and  West 
Germany  is  expected  to  do  so  this  summer. 

The  treaty  stipulated  that  Antarctica  should  "forever  ...  be  used 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes. "  Nuclear  explosions  and  disposal 
of  radioactive  wastes  were  prohibited,  as  were  all  "measures  of  a 
military  nature. "  Free  exchange  of  scientific  information  and  person¬ 
nel  was  encouraged,  open  inspection  of  all  activities  was  assured,  and 
living  resources  were  protected.  The  close  cooperation  which  led  to 
the  treaty  has  stimulated  wide-ranging  research  and  data  sharing  by 


scientists  from  the  USSR,  U.S.  and  all  member  nations.  Agreements 
were  negotiated  on  the  conservation  of  fauna  and  flora  in  1964,  seals 
in  1972  and  marine  living  resources  in  1980. 

With  its  focus  on  scientific  research  and  preservation  of  the  environ- 
rpent,  the  1959  treaty  has  worked  very  well.  In  view  of  the  strongly 
held  positions  of  the  seven  claimant  countries,  the  treaty  carefully 
avoided  the  problem  of  resource  ownership.  Raising  this  sensitive 
issue  now  could  have  profound  repercussions.  The  claimant  countries 
may  demand  special  privileges  in  "their"  sectors  of  Antarctica,  some¬ 
thing  the  nonclaimant  countries  could  not  accept.  Discussions  could 
stimulate  a  confrontation  over  the  sovereignty  issue,  possibly  jeopard¬ 
izing  the  treaty.  Third  world  countries,  which  have  demonstrated 
only  modest  interest  in  Antarctica,  could  be  stimulated  by  the  prospect 
of  large  oil  riches  to  demand  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  and  a  voice  in 
formulating  any  new  agreement.  The  draft  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  might 
serve  as  a  model  in  such  negotiations. 

Thus  any  precipitate  move  toward  mineral  exploration  in  Antarctica 
could  bring  about  a  serious  challenge  to  the  delicate  environment  and 
to  the  1 959  treaty  itself.  It  behooves  the  U.S.  and  its  treaty  partners  to 
move  with  great  caution  on  this  sensitive  issue. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by 
24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  by  12  other 
Friends'  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Ex- 

?ressions  of  views  in  the  FCNL  WASHING- 
ON  NEWSLETTER  are  guided  by  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by  the 
Committee.  Swking  to  follow  the  leadings  of 
the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for 
like-minded  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contri¬ 
butors  to  Global  Section;  Frances  Neely,  Carl 
Semmler,  Ed  Holmes,  Ed  Snyder.  Other  contri¬ 
butors;  Ruth  Flower,  Marcia  Harrington, 
Carolyn  Dougherty,  Steve  Linscheid,  Ted 
Zuern,  Linda  Coffin.  Subscription  price  $15 
per  year.  Also  available  in  microform  from 
University  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
48106. 


Gauntlet  (cont.  from  p.  1) 

available  to  the  Authority  from  contracts  and 
other  sources  would  be  distributed  to  de¬ 
veloping  nations,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  needs  of  the  least  developed  and  land¬ 
locked. 

The  Administration  has  indicated  that  its 
review  of  such  provisions  won't  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  next  negotiating  session  in  Au¬ 
gust.  Serious  negotiations  are  expected  to 
resume  next  year  and  continue  for  another 
two  to  three  years. 


To  the  Barricades  or  Not?  Some  interna¬ 
tional  aid  programs  under  review  by  the 
Administration  warrant  review  and  reas¬ 
sessment.  There  is  no  need  to  mount  the 
barricades.  There  is,  however,  a  need  to 
monitor  such  reviews  carefully  to  assure 
that  they  don't  become  exercises  in  exter¬ 
mination.  Tell  your  Representative  and 
Senators  of  your  support  for  an  expanded 
international  system.  Ask  them  to  convey 
to  the  Administration  your  wish  to  be  kept 
informed  of  any  plans  to  restructure  U.S. 
relations  with  UN  agencies. 
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FOREIGN  AID  AUTHORIZATION 

Both  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
have  reported  their  foreign  aid  hills 
(S.  1196  and  H.R.  3566).  The  hills  would 
authorize  expenditures  of  $2.2+  billion  for 
development  assistance,  $2.5  billion  for 
politically  motivated  economic  support,  and 
grants  and  loan  guarantees  to  finance  more 
than  $4  billion  of  military  sales  and  train¬ 
ing.  Intense  debate  is  expected  when  the 
bills  go  to  the  House  and  Senate  floors. 

The  Middle  East 

As  anticipated,  the  Administration's  re¬ 
quests  for  the  Middle  East  passed  uncut 
(see  April  Newsletter) ,  Economic  Support 
Funds  (ESF)  for  Egypt  and  Israel  are  in¬ 
creased  by  $21  million  each  to  compensate 
for  money  that  was  taken  from  their  pro¬ 
grams  in  FY81.  ESF  totals  for  FY82  now 
come  to  $771  million  for  Egypt  and  $8o6 
million  for  Israel. 

Lebanon.  Both  committees  call  upon  the  U. S. 
to  seek  an  end  to  the  conflict  in  Lebanon. 
The  House  "states  a  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  continue  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  immediate  cease-fire^  reaf¬ 
firm  the  United  States-Lebanon  relationship 
and  U.  S.  commitment  to  that  country  's  in¬ 
tegrity  3  freedom^  and  sovereignty 3  and  sup¬ 
port  a  free  and  open  national  election. " 

Occupied  Territories.  Only  about  $7  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  authorized  for  progreim  sup¬ 
port  and  private  voluntary  organizations. 
These  funds  are  to  be  used  in  part  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  promoting  "devel¬ 
opment  programs  for  Palestinians 3  and  popu¬ 
lation  programs 3  project  development  and 
support3  and  participant  training  programs 
for  the  entire  region. " 

Sinai  Force.  Members  of  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  indicate  some  unease  over  the  nature 
and  extent  of  U.  S.  involvement  in  the  mul¬ 
tinational  force  planned  for  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  border.  The  House  report  expli¬ 
citly  states  that  "the  United  States  will 
not  participate  in  the  proposed  multina¬ 


tional  force3  and  will  not  finance  the  op¬ 
eration  of  such  force3  unless  and  until 
Congress  has  thoroughly  reviewed  the  pro¬ 
posal  and  has  enacted  legislation  expressly 
authorizing  such  activities.  " 

Latin  America/Africa 

El  Salvador.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  in  a  26-7  vote  on  April  29,  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in 
an  11-1  vote  on  May  11,  put  conditions  on 
U. S.  military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  The 
amendments  bar  all  aid  and  advisors  unless 
Pres.  Reagan  certifies  that  the  junta  in  El 
Salvador  is  meeting  six  political  and  human 
rights  conditions.  The  proposed  FY82  aid 
is  $25  million  in  military  sales  credits. 

Argentina.  Although  the  Administration 
asked  for  lonconditional  lifting  of  the  ban 
on  military  aid  or  sales  to  Argentina,  both 
committees  said  that  before  aid  is  sent  the 
Argentine  government  will  have  to  "make 
every  effort"  to  account  for  thousands  of 
citizens  who  have  "disappeared"  there. 

Angola.  The  House  committee  also  refused 
an  administration  request  to  repeal  the 
1976  Clark  amendment,  which  prohibits  overt 
or  covert  military  aid  to  Angola.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  repealed  the  amendment  but 
stated  that  it  is  not  Congress'  intent  to 
approve  intervention  in  Angola. 


FY82  DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

Congress  continues  to  fill  in  the  details 
of  Reagan's  military  budget  outline  without 
stopping  to  question  the  whole  picture. 
Reagan  won  99.99%  of  his  budget  request 
when  the  Senate  voted  a  $136.4  billion  auth¬ 
orization  for  the  defense  department  in 
FY82.  The  bill  (S.  815)  was  passed  May  l4 
by  a  92-1  vote,  with  Mark  Hatfield  OR  the 
lone  dissenter.  The  House  is  scheduled  to 
take  up  its  bill  (H.R.  3519)  later  this 
month.  Military  pay,  construction  and  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  production  are  in  separate 
bills;  together  they  bring  the  expected  de¬ 
fense  total  to  more  than  $222  billion. 

The  Senate  held  up  $2.4  billion  for  MX  mis¬ 
sile  development  until  the  Administration 
decides  where  to  put  the  MX  system.  Con¬ 
gress  will  then  have  60  days  to  reject  the 
basing  mode  if  it  chooses  to  do  so.  Rep. 
Paul  Simon  IL  is  expected  to  make  a  similar 
proposal  in  the  House.  Sen.  Carl  Levin  MI 
proposed  a  "one-house"  rather  than  a  "two- 
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house"  veto  of  Reagan's  MX  proposal.  It 
was  tabled  59-39*  FCNL  strongly  supports 
an  amendment  by  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  CA  to  de¬ 
lete  all  MX  funds  from  H.R.  3519* 

Funds  for  waging  a  "timited"  nuclear  war 
are  boosted  in  the  bill — $53.7  million  for 
the  Mark  12A  warhead,  $783.2  million  for  72 
new  Trident  I  submarine  missiles — the  list 
goes  on  and  on.  Also  approved  was  $2.U 
billion  for  development  of  a  new  long-range 
bomber  similar  to  the  B-1. 

Intervention  capability  will  also  be  beefed 
up.  Money  for  "intervention  equipment"  is 
increased  while  the  argument  goes  on  in  the 
Pentagon  over  who  will  control  the  new 
"Persian  Gulf  command.  " 


Registration  Enforcement.  The  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  added  an  amendment  to 
the  House  Military  Appropriations  bill 
(H.R.  3519)  which  would  require  all  draft 
registrants  to  supply  Social  Security  num¬ 
bers  when  registering.  A  similar  proposal 
was  struck  from  the  Senate  bill,  but  the 
House  version  is  headed  for  the  floor. 
Friends  are  urged  to  alert  their  represen¬ 
tatives  to  oppose  this  abuse  of  government 
information.  Details  in  July  Newsletter. 

June  Indian  Report.  Topics  in  the  latest 
issue  of  FCNL's  occasional  Indian  Report 
include  the  Ft.  McDowell  tribe's  struggle 
against  Orme  Dam,  treaty  fishing  rights  in 
the  Northwest,  Hopi  and  Navajo  relocation, 
and  BIA  block  grant  proposals. 


Chemical  Weapons:  good  news,  then  bad  news. 
Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  OR  led  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  taking  out  $20  million  for  a 
binary  chemical  weapons  plant  in  the  FY81 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  H.R.  3512. 
Then  proponents  of  the  weapons  (Warner  VA, 
Tower  TX)  added  the  money  on  the  floor. 

The  key  vote  was  48-50  (May  2l).  Since 
both  House  and  Senate  included  the  item, 
the  conference  committee  did  not  reconsider 
this  step  toward  a  new  arms  race.  Let  your 
members  of  Congress  hear  your  opposition  to 
expected  future  proposals  for  a  multibil¬ 
lion  dollar  chemical  weapons  program. 


Next  Steps  for  the  Budget.  The  Reagan  bud¬ 
get  passed  both  houses  of  Congress  and  the 
few  remaining  differences  have  been  ironed 
out  in  the  joint  conference  committee.  The 
resulting  "first  budget  resolution"  sets 
non-binding  fiscal  targets  for  next  year, 
foreseeing  $695  billion  in  spending,  $658 
in  revenues,  and  a  $38  billion  deficit  for 
FY82. 

In  what  is  called  the  "reconciliation  pro- 
cesSy  "  l4  Senate  committees  and  I5  House 
committees  will  now  have  to  revise  the  pro¬ 
grams  in  their  jurisdictions  to  achieve  the 
$36  billion  dollars  in  "cuts"  assumed  in 
the  1982  figures. 

The  revenue  portion  of  the  resolution  as- 
siomes  a  $54  billion  tax  cut.  Information 
on  the  implications  of  this  proposal  can  be 
obtained  from  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice, 

1825  K  St.  NW,  Suite  522,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 
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